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INCREASING THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY: A Symposium 


“PsyYCHOLOGICAL HANDICAPS ‘AND Pos- 


SIBLE REMEDIES.” 


By George F. Bowerman, Librarian, Public 
Library, Washington, D. C.* 


I think we will agree that practically all 
public libraries are much under-supported. 
A large part of our effort as chief librarians 
is devoted to attempts to increase that support, 
usually with indifferent success. [ believe 
that I can most helpfully open this discussion 
by trying to summarize what seem the funda- 
mental difficulties in our pathways, stumbling 
blocks that hamper our progress. My thesis 
is that certain psychological handicaps, com- 
munity complexes, if you please, operate quite 
generally to keep the library support far be- 
low needs. In some cases librarians and li- 
brary trustees have already psychoanalyzed 
this complex and largely eliminated it; in 
other cases it is gradually yielding to treat- 
ment; in most cases however, the obsession 
is still in full vigor. It is not claimed that 
this paper contains ideas not already known 
to librarians. If it has value, it is in bring- 
ing such ideas together. In some cases a mere 
statement of the ill suggests the appropriate 
remedy; in others the cure has not yet been 
discovered. 

1. Psychological Handicaps. To get them 
out of my system early and to show my col- 
leagues that I have handicaps that they do 
not encounter, I first shall mention two that 
are peculiar to the Washington situation. In 
the District of Columbia we have no votes 
whatever, no representatives in Congress and 
no real say about our own affairs. We are 


not even permitted to use our own tax money 
for school and library support until Congress 
votes to appropriate it. Moreover, Congress- 
men, their wives, children and clerks and 
their families, get all their books from the 
Library of Congress, delivered at their doors, 
and so have no direct interest in the Public 
Library. The Public Library is worse off than 
the schools, for some Congressmen and their 
clerks have children or grandchildren in the 
schools and to that extent at least are inter- 
ested in seeing that Washington has good 
schools. 

Obviously we should in the District of Co- 
lumbia have the right to vote for President 
and Vice-President and should at the very 
least have in Congress voting Representatives 
and one Senator. I ask my professional col- 
leagues to help in securing the Constitutional 
amendment to give us these fundamental 
rights. 

Proceeding now to the psychological handi- 
caps fairly common to all public libraries I 
would mention first that the public library is 
rather generally regarded as a gift proposi- 
tion. This idea has an historic basis. The 
early subscription libraries often accumulated 
considerable productive properties and early 
free libraries were often supported solely or 
largely from such endowments or,from the 
benefactions of rich founders. Then came 
the Carnegie gifts of buildings. Although it 
is undeniably true that many cities have been 
induced by the Carnegie offers of buildings 
to have public libraries sooner than they 
would otherwise have had them, yet it is also 
true that Carnegie offers have had their perils 


1 Paper read at the Meeting of Librarians of Large Public Libraries, Chicago, December 28, 1922. 
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in planting the idea in many places that with- 
out Carnegie money for buildings there could 
be no public libraries. These Carnegie gifts 
are even yet quite generally misunderstood, 
many people thinking that not simply build- 
ings and physical equipment, but also sites 
and maintenance come from Mr Carnegie or 
the Carnegie Corporation. Even when the 
limitations of Carnegie gifts are explained, 
the old historic viewpoint or obsession often 
persists, leading appropriating bodies to hold 
that sites come from private citizens and that 
all or a large part of the maintenance should 
come from private benefactions. 

Most of the people still in control of finan- 
cial support (Congressmen, members of state 
legislatures, aldermen, etc.) did not have 
public library advantages when they were 
younger. They have been successful without 
them and so are not convinced that libraries 
are necessary to success. For the same reason 
many older teachers do not appreciate the 
importance of adequate library facilities. 
Many parents likewise think that the Alger 
and Elsie Dinsmore books of their childhood 
represent the last word in children’s literature 
and do not understand the service rendered 
by libraries to children or the importance of 
establishing the library habit in young people. 

The results of education received from a 
public library are less tangible than school 
education. Reading, writing, arithmetic, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, etc., lead directly to gain- 
ful occupations. Library education, supple- 
mental to school instruction, is less easily 
traced and often not acknowledged by the 
beneficiaries. 

Librarians do not always insist on educa- 
tional and training standards for their staffs 
and so do not always have a thoroughly good 
case for asking good salaries for them. Fre- 
quently there is not the necessary discrimina- 
tion made by librarians between library as- 
sistants who are professional librarians and 
those who are really clerks. 

Librarianship is still too often considered 
a congenial, ladylike calling and librarians 
ought (so many think) to consider themselves 
fortunate to be engaged in such a pleasant, 
sheltered occupation, and ought to be willing 
to do such nice work at almost any salary. 

Another handicap is the fact that too often 
when the men in control of the finances visit 
the library the process most in evidence is 
the mechanical shovelling out of books, mostly 
fiction. The clerical element in the process is 
at the front. These holders of the purse 






strings are not made to appreciate the tech- 
nical processes that have led up to it. They 
do not understand the educational work that 
is being done, or that could be done if only 
the library had an ample staff of well-trained 
people, equipped to do consultative work with 
readers. 

Though this statement may not be popular, 
I believe there is too often a lack of courage 
on the part ef librarians and library trustees. 
I doubt if they have yet generally conceived 
of the public library as the big and potent in- 
strument for education that its character and 
possibilities for development justify. Too 
often they apologize and “talk small”—say 
the library requires only an infinitesimal part 
of a city budget for support, etc. “Talking 
small” too often, I fear, means “thinking 
small.” 

There is too great a lack of definitely de- 
fined standards of library service to be ren- 
dered, of costs to accomplish such results, 
and of appropriate salaries. 

Too often librarians go ahead and do work 
when they have no business to do so, when 
they lack the force to undertake the larger 
service demanded. 

II. Now for some Suggested Remedies sup- 
plemental to those already mentioned. 

It is fundamental that librarians and library 
trustees should first themselves conceive the 
public library to be a “supplement of the pub- 
lic educational system” and an “integral part 
of public education,” just as essential to pub- 
lic welfare as the public schools. They should 
“think large,” have courage to insist on the 
general recognition of that conception and 
demand as a right the support needed to en- 
able the public library to realize its purpose 
and to do the large work it is capable of do- 
ing. When they themselves have the large 
view rather than the pinched and petty one 
they can then become an active, energetic cen- 
ter of convincing argument to inform and 
persuade the community to the completest re- 
cognition of the library. 

In particular they must get the library away 
from the gift or charity idea. They should 
welcome gifts and endowments, yes, but solely 
as supplements to the basic support which must 
come from the public treasury. Although 
there are a few cases where public schools 
are supported from endowments, the instances 
are so rare as to be practically negligible. Not 
until the governing boards of libraries succeed 
in convincing communities that public libra- 
ries are on all fours with the schools and have 
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the same rights to ample support as the 
schools, can we expect to go full steam ahead. 

I am convinced that we must shift the em- 
phasis from book circulation predominantly 
recreational to literature making for broader 
culture, for good citizenship, and for greater 
earning capacity. I would not weaken the 
emphasis on the things of the spirit funda- 
mental in all cultural progress, but I would 
make the public library better known as a 
potent factor in economic progress for indivi- 
duals and the community. There lies success 
with the hard-headed business men making up 
appropriating bodies. 

I would lay more stress on trained libra- 
rians and their recognition as professionals. 
In my aggressive campaign for their recogni- 
tion I would be constantly on the alert to com- 
pare the salaries of the library staff with the 
salaries of teachers and other professional 
experts in the city government, and demand 
for the library staff as good salaries as others 
receive, always taking care that such library 
staff is of the same calibre and that the same 
standards of education and training are main- 
tained as for teachers and other technical 
workers. 

Nor would I consent, at least without an 
ever louder protest in which I should try to 
enlist my community (if I lived in one having 
votes) to do an ever-increasing work with a 
non-expanding staff at non-advancing salaries. 
I do not consider such a course decent or 
self-respecting or the way to get recognition. 
This is distinctly no place for humility. 

I consider that the best remedy of all for 
the correction of this community complex of 
inadequate public library support is supplied 
by the A.L.A. resolution on proper library 
maintenance. The standard of a minimum of 
$1 per capita for simply good public library 
maintenance and much more than $1 per ca- 
pita for maintenance to achieve the highest 
standards, furnishes a weapon which if used 
effectively has great possibilities. With this 
as a talking point it should be possible to 
plant in the community consciousness proper 
library standards and ideals. A personal ex- 
perience.—When I first laid this resolution 
before my trustees shortly after it was issued, 
they smiled indulgently and seemed inclined 
to use the phrases “professional enthusiasm” 
and “Utopian dreams,” but they ended not only 
by printing the resolution in the annual report 
but by comparing our expenditures (35 cents 
per capita) and annual estimates (63 cents 
per capita) with the A.L.A. standard and in 


order to show that the standard itself is not 
Utopian, they made comparisons with such a 
city as Cleveland, where the expenditures are 
$1.08 per capita. 

When Congressional reclassification legis- 
lation is enacted setting up qualifications and 
salary standards for all scientific, technical 
and professional workers, including librarians, 
if then the A.L.A. committees on salaries, 
standardization and certification will also set 
up standards for public library work and 
workers, including standards of costs for do- 
ing our work, librarians and library trustees 
will be able to go to their communities with 
programs of work, statements of costs and 
requisite maintenance standards. They will 
be able to talk definitely and convincingly, 
instead of dealing too much in generalities. 

Finally, having psycho-analyzed the commu- 
nity complexes of inadequate support and be- 
gun the indicated treatment, above all, no 
matter how discouraging the conditions, even 
if they involve disfranchisement of our con- 
stituency let us not fail to maintain serene 
optimism. Let us believe in ourselves, our 
profession and our cause. Then with a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together we 
will bring the world over to our way of 
thinking. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Some Suggestions. By Herbert S. Hirshberg, 
Librarian, Ohio State Library 


The one great factor in securing appropri- 
ations from city council, board of education 
or other appropriating body is confidence, con- 
fidence of public and of appropriating body. 
Confidence of the public must be built up by 
service and furthered by adequate, telling 
publicity. I shall use the city council as the 
typical and most usual body by whom appro- 
priations are made. Confidence of the city 
council must be gained through personal ac- 
quaintance, straightforward presentation of 
needs, and respect for the library and its 
service which the councilman gains from his 
constituents and from publicity even if he 
does not himself use the library. Often, al- 
though councilmen themselves are not library 
users, other city officials who have consider- 
able influence on appropriations are. Clerk 
of the council, the city attorney or his assistant 
always attend council meetings and their atti- 
tude toward any city department most de- 
cidedly affects the attitude of council. My 
experience has been that a friendly clerk of 
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council can do more to further library claims 
with finance committees than any amount of 
lobbying or other kinds of pressure. 

Another point and this confirms what I 
have said above. The minds of committee 
members are usually made up before the ac- 
tual meeting of the committee. The chairman 
of the finance committee of the council is 
usually the key member. He is selected be- 
cause of broad knowledge of city financial 
affairs, because of qualities of leadership and 
because of good judgment. To convince him 
is usually to convince the committee. Famil- 
iarize him with your library needs and with 
the details of your budget. Do not hesitate 
to find him at his home or at his place of 
business and at a time when he can listen 
without being hurried. The fact that you seek 
him out compliments him and shows him that 
you respect his judgment and the importance 
of his influence. As far as possible see also 
all other committee members for the same 
reasons. 

Sometimes but not by any means always, 
the mayor of the city is the important factor. 
He must of course, under a budget system, 
approve the budget before it is presented if 
the library is a municipal institution. It is 
however more important to have the city 
finance director or auditor in sympathy with 
the library and its administration because this 
official usually acts as the financial adviser of 
the mayor and influences his recommenda- 
tions. The auditor too, is often likely to be 
consulted by council as one who knows thor- 
oughly the city finances. 

Clear typed statements on budget needs to 
place in the hands of each committee mem- 
ber are a great help. Comparison of the re- 
quest with the expenditures of the preceding 
year should be made. There is a tendency 
on the part of committees not to go beyond 
the immediately preceding year. Make your 
increases moderate and reasonable and make 
them regularly if your institution needs the 
increased amounts. Fight hard to prevent any 
decreases for loss of ground is very bard to 
regain another year. 

The general impression among librarians 
seems to be that it is the duty of the board 
of trustees to see to it that the library is 
adequately financed. My personal experience 
has been that the board members are not suffi- 
ciently well informed about library needs to 
personally present a budget to a committee. 
It is well enough to have one or two leading 
members of the library board present at the 





hearing to support in a general way the appeal 
of the librarian but care must be taken to 
select no board member for this purpose who 
is likely to create personal antagonism in the 
council. The chances are that the board mem- 
ber has been appointed for some political rea- 
son or other and may, because of his political 
affiliations, not be agreeable to some of the 
members of council. If such is the case it 
is much better for the librarian, who serves 
everyone equally in the community and who 
has friends in all parties, to present the mat- 
ter. 

It is important too that the library budget fit 
in consistently with the rest of the city needs. 
The librarian should know thoroughly the gen- 
eral financial situation of his city and be rea- 
sonable in his own demands. Sympathy with 
and understanding of the needs of other de- 
partments is best brought about by acquaint- 
ance and conversation with other department 
heads. Attendance at city council meetings 
even when library matters are not discussed 
offers fine opportunity both for acquaintance 
and knowledge of city affairs. Too frequent 
attendance may however be misinterpreted, so 
be moderate. 

The librarian should know too every angle 
of the laws under which library service is 
carried in his own state. The solution of fi- 
nancial difficulties often lies in such knowl- 
edge. Know not only library laws but gen- 
eral laws governing the financial support of 
your city. Each state has of course its own 
peculiar problems and restrictions. Perhaps 
a popular vote can be invoked for larger 
library support. If your library is adequately 
delivering service you should not fear the test 
at the polls. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF THE CLEVELAND 
Pustic LIBRARY 


By Gilbert O. Ward, Technical Librarian, 
Cleveland Public Library 


To avoid misunderstanding, let it be said 
at once, that the writer has had no first hand 
connection with the worries and difficulties of 
watching over the source of his salary. He 
merely presents easily accessible facts from 
the point of view of a vitally interested ob- 
server. 

The Cleveland Public Library now operates 
under a liberal state law which was passed 
at the last session of the Ohio Legislature 
and which applies to all school district li- 
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braries. This law prescribes an independent 
tax levy of not to exceed one and one-half 
mills, outside of all other tax levies. Although 
the law works out very favorably, the library 
is going slowly in taking all the advantage 
which it legally might. This is out of res- 
pect to the difficulties of the local tax situ- 
ation. Whether the library will be able to 
maintain its position in the talked-of reor- 
ganization of the whole state taxation system, 
remains to be seen. 

Before the present law was passed, the 
library shared the levy made by the Board 
of Education for school purposes. This ar- 
rangement, though offering potential difficul- 
ties, worked very well in practice for many 
years because of the good understanding of 
the library with the Board of Education 
and the Budget Commission. It should be 
added that the good understanding was sup- 
plemented by the perpetual vigilance of the 
librarian when the time came each year for 
framing the next year’s city budget. Until 
the budget was settled, it was always doubt- 
ful whether the library would receive enough 
for its needs or whether it would suffer a 
serious cut. Incidentally, since budget time 
was always in the summer, the librarian’s 
vacation was a very uncertain affair. In 1922 
the situation became acute because of the 
swelling necessities of both library and Board 
of Education, and the rigid tax limitation. 
The new law brought badly needed relief. 

The success of the library under the old 
law in maintaining for so many years its 
position among other public bodies, goes back 
very largely to the policies and personality 
of its former librarian, William H. Brett. 
Mr. Brett believed that community-wide li- 
brary service came first. A monumental Main 
Library could wait until the time was ripe 
for it. A growing net work of branches, 
school branches, deposit stations, class room 
libraries and other agencies, demonstrated 
daily and practically the value of the li- 
brary to school and neighborhood. The favor- 
able public opinion this built up, undoubtedly 
counted with the taxing authorities in their 
dealings with the library, and made its weight 
felt when the time came for the first bond 
campaign to build the permanent Main Li- 
brary. 

Personal advantages which aided Mr. Brett 
very greatly in establishing his library in 
the mind of the public, were a thorough 
knowledge of Cleveland, wide acquaintance, a 


personality which gained him the respect and 
affection of all kinds of people, an alert and 
tolerant mind, a shrewd business judgment, 
and a great capacity for long hours of work. 
These characteristics made him a force in 
the community. 

Other important items which have favored 
the library have been an appreciative public, 
a situation never complicated nor allowed to 
become complicated with politics, a rigid pol- 
icy of living within the library income, vigi- 
lance in regard to legislation affecting li- 
braries, the gifts of Mr. Carnegie, and strong 
library boards which have enabled the library 
to avoid or overcome many difficulties through 
the special abilities of their members. 

The importance of the last named item’ 
can hardly be over-estimated. Competent, dis- 
interested, far-sighted, respected in business or 
profession, the members of successive library 
boards have given freely of advice and ser- 
vice which, if purchased by retainer, would 
have been prohibitively expensive, and which 
in fact cannot be measured in terms of moriey. 
A single suggestion of what their contribu- 
tions have meant can be inferred from : the 
fact that the president and senior member: of 
the board, Mr. John G. White, is dean :of; 
the Cleveland Bar. (2058 

The library cannot report any simple, single, 
formula for winning an adequate appropria~ 
tion. What financial success it has gained; 
has been secured to it from the combination 
of a great many important and diverse 
elements. 

As far as the present administration is con- 
cerned, the library has accepted and attempted 
to build on the excellent foundation left by 
Mr. Brett. Among other activities, it has 
succeeded in interesting in the library an in- 
creasing number of citizens whose good-will is 
especially valuable, and has made progress 
in bringing the library to the attention of 
important organized groups. It is also mak- 
ing increased use of printed publicity. 

As long as the library is subject to legisla- 
tion, changes in property valuation, and other 
unpredictable influences, it will have its finan- 
cial ups and downs. It is felt strongly, how- 
ever, that, taken in connection with certain 
businesslike precautions which have been sug- 
gested, including a policy of reasonable, edu- 
cational publicity, the best insurance against 
the worst financial disasters is the complete 
return in service for every cent of the tax- 
payer’s money. 
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How We Raltsep Our LIBRARY 
APPROPRIATION 

By Cornelia D. Plaister, Librarian, Public 

Library, South St. Paul, Minn. 


The South St. Paul (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary believes that their increased appropria- 
tion of funds for the support of the library 
during the coming year came as a result of a 
thorough knowledge on the part of the city 
council of the activities of the library. As 
librarians and members of library boards we 
often do not realize that the general public 
does not know of the good that a public 
library does im a community, unless some 
special means are taken to inform it. Pub- 
licity of our activities and advertising of 
our wares are as necessary to the building 
up and growth of our business as to the 
business of any live merchant in our com- 
munity. 

Publicity was especially needed for our pub- 
lic library, since it opened its doors to the 
public for the first time in December 1922, 
and as a new institution, it needed to be 
introduced to the community. The city coun- 
cil appropriated $2500 for our first year’s sup- 
port and this sum was augmented by a gift of 
$100 from the P.E.O. and $300 from the 
American Legion. Many of the furnishings 
of the rented library room, and about half 
the books accessioned during the first year, 
were also gifts. 

Two of the most effective publicity mea- 
sures which the library used last year were 
the columns of the daily newspapers and the 
talks made before community gatherings. The 
newspapers cooperated splendidly in publishing 
stories, information and book lists and our 
library scrap book shows over one hundred 
and twenty-five clippings about the library in 
one year. It has been the policy of the Li- 
brary Board to circulate the librarian as well 
as the library books, and so time was freely 
granted her to attend public meetings and 
present the library to them. Thirty five talks 
were given to such organizations as Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Kiwanis and Commer- 
cial Clubs, church missionary societies, social 
clubs, an Americanization banquet, and meet- 
ings of the American Legion, P.E.O. and 
Eastern Star. One invitation came from a 
farmer’s club, adjacent to South St. Paul, 
to speak at a pruning demonstration, and since 
our library is some day to serve all of Da- 
kota County, the librarian was glad to accept. 
The Public Library was the subject of es- 









Says written by the school pupils of South 
St. Paul for their English classes. The re- 
ward offered for the best essay in each grade 
was its publication in the local newspaper. 
The subject of the majority of essays was 
“Why We Need a Bigger and Better Public 
Library.” 

Active participation in all community pro- 
jects is another plank in the library platform. 
During Clean Up Week last spring the libra- 
rian was responsible for a published article 
a day from citizens of the city on the benefit 
of cleaning up our community. As their share 
in the campaign the library took charge of 
a vacant lot adjacent to our quarters, cleaned 
off the rubbish which had been dumped there, 
and planted a flower garden. Before the 
summer's end it proved to be a truly com- 
munity garden for the city hauled the black 
dirt, the Union Stock Yards donated a wagon 
load of fertilizer, the firemen watered the 
garden, the library children helped with the 
weeding, and many offices and stores enjoyed 
the flowers. 

During city elections the library furnished 
polling booths with magazines for the judges 
to browse through when they were not busy. 
The librarian has served as judge of several 
debates and essay contests for civic organi- 
zations. Good Book Week was celebrated 
at a joint Parent-Teacher’s meeting with 
speakers on better books for children, and a 
display of books for sale for Christmas gifts. 

At a joint Commercial and Kiwanis Club 
dinner the library spoke for itself. A local 
contractor constructed a book of beaver board 
which was large enough to allow one person 
to enter from the rear and step from the 
front cover when it was opened. The book 
was painted gray and lettered “The Story Of 
Your Public Library.” The President of the 
Library Board presided and introduced the 
chapters of the book. A small Polish girl 
served as the page of the book, and opened 
and closed the cover. The introduction to 
the book was a poem of Edgar Guest’s; Chap- 
ter 1 was the Library for the Student; Chap- 
ter 2, The Library for the Business man; 
Chapter 3, The Library for the Foreigner, 
was presented by a Swedish boy who had 
learned to speak English in the library; Chap- 
ter 4, The Library for the Casual Reader, was 
presented by a delightful gray haired lady; 
and Chapter 5, The Story of Little Black 
Sambo, was told by a six-year old Roumanian 
girl. 

About a month before the city budget was 
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to be made, the Library Board invited the 
Mayor and City Council, The City Recorder, 
Treasurer and Attorney to a dinner given 
at the Commercial club. Application cards 
for the public library were used as place 
cards, and a book, suited to the personal 
tastes or professions of every one present, 
was put at each plate. Clipped to the appli- 
cation card was an itemized budget for the 
library for the coming year and also the 
leaflet of the A.L.A. called “What Is a Rea- 
sonable Income for Your Public Library.” 
This was the only way in which local fi- 
nances entered into the evening’s program at 
all, but instead, after filling our guests full 
of an unusually good dinner, we filled them 
full of the Library's activities in the past and 
what it hoped to do in the future for South 
St. Paul. Mr. Webster Wheelock, Librarian 
of the St. Paul Public Library, complimented 
us on the beginning South St. Paul had 
made, and Miss Clara F. Baldwin, of the 
Library Division of the State Department of 
Education, told us what other libraries in 
cities our size were doing in Minnesota. 
Talks were given, too, by the Librarian and 
Mr. Otto Schumacher, President of the Li- 
brary Board. 

The library trustees attended the Council 
Meeting in a body the night upon which the 
budget was to be adopted. Routine business 
prevented the budget decision that evening 
but the following night the council unani- 
mously granted the Library $6000 for the en- 
suing year. 

One of the councilmen, reporting the ap- 
propriation to the Librarian the next day said, 
“Understanding the budget and believing 
the library to be a splendid thing for this 
community, we were glad to grant the amount 
asked for.” So South St. Paul believes that 
to receive adequate support from its com- 
munity a public library must give adequate 
service to its patrons, must participate in 
community betterment, and must advertise. 


By Miss ApELINE T. Davinson, Lisra- 
RIAN, Pusiic Lisrary, DuLUTH, 
MINNESOTA 


As I look back to the months last summer 
when I was working on the 1924 budget, the 
main features of my campaign for an in- 
creased appropriation seem to have been news- 
paper publicity and interviews with the city 
commissioners and with the executives of the 
Taxpayers League, presenting in person the 
needs of the library. 


Duluth has commission form of govern- 
ment, the public library system being ad- 
ministered by the Mayor as the Commissioner 
of Public Affairs. There is no library board. 
Budgets of all city departments for the com- 
ing fiscal year must be in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Finance by September 2oth. 

While working on my budget, I found that 
there was a chance for some publicity in one 
of the daily newspapers. The Taxpayers 
League of St. Louis County—a very live or- 
ganization in Duluth looking after the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers—was running a column 
descriptive of the work of the various city 
departments. I called up the league and 
asked if the library might not be included. 
The answer was, Yes. We prepared a series 
of articles on 


DO YOU KNOW? 


“The Inquiring Taxpayer Visits the Circula- 
tion Department of the Public Library” 


In the same way the Juvenile Department, 
Reference Department, Branches and Stations, 
Behind the Scenes, Selection of the Person- 
nel, Cost of the Public Library, Administra- 
tion and Salaries, were featured in following 
issues of the paper. Each article had from 
six hundred to eight hundred words and was 
merely descriptive and informational. In con- 
nection with the articles, I talked with the 
executive and secretary of the Taxpayers 
League and I feel that these interviews con- 
vinced them of the library’s needs, and that, 
therefore, they used their influence for, rather 
than against, an increasing budget. There 
was no mention made of the coming budget 
in these articles. , 

About a week before the budgets were to 
be presented I gave an interview to one of 
the newspaper reporters which resulted in an 
article in one of the dailies on the needs of 
the library for the coming year. No figures 
were given and only important increases such 
as, salary increases, and increased book bud- 
get and enlarged catalog room, were 
stressed. About three weeks later when the 
departmental budgets were actually being con- 
sidered, I gave another interview. In the 
account of this interview actual figures of 
the budget were mentioned, the increases asked 
for, and the reason for these increases stated. 
In addition to this publicity I prepared seve- 
ral short statements for the Mayor. One of 
these was a comparison of statistics of salaries 
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paid library assistants in Duluth and in other 
cities of approximately the same population, 
and salaries paid to Duluth public school 
teachers. Salary statistics for medium sized 
cities prepared by the A.L.A. were also used. 

With the consent of the Mayor, I visited 
personally each of the other commissioners 
telling them why we were asking for a larger 
budget and leaving with each one a typewrit- 
ten statement beginning “Why your Public 
needs an increase of $16,040 in 1924.” Fol- 
lowing this heading were paragraphs stating 
the reasons for increases in salaries, for the 
catalog room addition and for an increased 
book budget. The budget asked for was 
$73,540 which meant an increase of $16,040 
over that of 1923. With the other city de- 
partments, however, the library had to accept 
a cut which, in our case, meant losing the 
catalog room addition, and as accepted finally 
was $11,000. This meant chiefly an increased 
salary budget and an increase of over $4,000 


for books. 


STEELE County, MINN., APPROPRIATIONS 
By Maud Van Buren, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Owatonna, Minn. 


“Ask and ye shall receive” seems to be 
the text upon which the Steele County, Minn., 
Board of Commissioners has based its action 
as far as the Owatonna Public Library is 
concerned; for, since the day, over twenty 
years ago, when the first appropriation was 
made, the library has never failed to receive 
from the county whatever it asked for. To 
be sure its requests were modest and its ser- 
vice generous. In the beginning only $300 
was asked. That amount was forthcoming 
and on it was built a county service including 
traveling libraries to the eight villages of the 
county and the extension of all privileges of 
the Owatonna Public Library to all residents 
of the county, with the added one of getting 
books by mail. 

The following year the County Commission- 
ers, appreciating the service given their con- 
stituents, increased the appropriation to $500, 
of their own volition. Later the library, find- 
ing the strain on its book resources more 
than it could stand (and at the same time 
keep its local readers good-natured) made a 
request for $750 and got it. Then im 1920 a 
thousand dollars were asked for and received. 
Last year the Commissioners were called 
upon to double the appropriation to enable 
the library to build up a special county col- 


lection of books and to extend its traveling 
libraries into rural communities, the rural 
schools to act as agencies. Again the Com- 
missioners responded with an additional $500 
for six months: the rate asked for, but on 
framing their budget this spring they placed 
the year’s appropriations at $1500. 

Except for last fall’s request, only the li- 
brarian armed with statistics of service and 
aims for the future, the secretary of the li- 
brary board with a telling financial statement, 
and one other member of the board with a 
general appeal, appeared before the county 
board. Last fall, however, it was thought 
advisable to let the request come from the 
county itself. Accordingly, representatives 
from the larger agencies, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, principals of the three high 
schools in the county, and two or three rural 
club women, accompanied the committee rep- 
resenting the library board. These visitors 
did most of the talking and their arguments 
were a delight to listen to. Emphasis was 
placed upon the service already given the 
county. A vivid picture was drawn by one, of 
the tragedy to the county where library priv- 
ileges had been withdrawn. Another (a quiet, 
scared little woman) compared the pittance 
spent for library service with the millions spent 
for good roads on which the “joy rider rides to 
the devil” (the timid lady’s very own words). 
Naturally the school men stressed the im- 
portance of library extension to the student. 
Finally, an enthusiastic agency librarian, an 
Irishman of “wit and learning” called atten- 
tion to the fact that Steele County had always 
been in a position of a beggar asking 
alms; that it had mever met anywhere near 
its rightful share of the maintenance of the 
extension service; that it scarcely paid for 
the wear and tear on the books and the ex- 
pense of transportation to say nothing of 
salaries, upkeep of the building and the like; 
that if the county were to continue its use of 
the Owatonna Public Library, it behooved it 
to pull itself out of the beggar class and to 
be self-supporting and self-respecting. The 
deed was done. The money was forthcoming 
and extension “extends” at the present mo- 
ment to eight community stations and twenty- 
three rural schools besides the packet libraries 
to individuals pursuing special subjects. 

A member of the board of county commis- 
sioners is invited to sit with the library board 
at its regular meetings. The chairman of the 
county board attends these meetings. He has 
no vote but he is now in a position to give 
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first hand information to his board on library 
progress and the value of the work in the 
county. It is a case of “taxation with repre- 
sentation.” 


INDIANAPOLIS APPROPRIATIONS 


By Charles E. Rush, Librarian, Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Public Library 


You have asked for a symposium contri- 
bution on public library appropriations based 
on a period of six years experience in In- 
dianapolis. The fact should be emphasized 
and remembered that this short span of time 
covers the war period with its nation-wide 
sharp increase in receipts, costs and expen- 
ditures. Therefore entire credit for better 
financial conditions should not be attributed to 
the administration alone in any library dur- 
ing the years under consideration. 

At the close of its 44th year in June, 1917, 
the Indianapolis Public Library reported an 
expenditure of $124,754.64 and six years later 
(1923) this item amounted to $308,937.10. 
(For the present year the budget totals 
$356,244.00). The salary item advanced from 
$35,708.20 (including janitors) to $162,471.80 
(not including janitors); books from $13,- 
234.57 to $35,525.42; other items in similar 
proportion. During the same period the num- 
ber of registered readers increased from 
41,453 to 90,313; annual circulation figures 
advanced from 725,791 to 1,352,183 volumes; 
and the stock on hand increased from 211,967 
to 311,214 books. 

What were the reasons and needs back of 
these increases? 

1. New and much larger central build- 
ing to administer. 
2. Seven new branches added to the sys- 


tem. 

3. Reorganization of methods and pro- 
cedure. 

4. Extension of service, both inside and 
outside. 


5. Greater book acquisitions and stock 
balance necessary. 

6. Annual building bond 
$26,250.00 to pay. 


interest of 


What are some of the ways and means of 
convincing appropriating bodies and the gen- 
eral public to give urgent attention to the 
financial needs of a library? 


1. Not only be prepared to give unusual 
service generously but devise addi- 
tional methods of giving it through 
the best staff obtainable. 





2. Eliminate useless red tape and keep 
on eliminating it. 

3. Use much publicity—about service 
and actual needs—employ help to cre- 
ate and issue it—and keep everlast- 
ingly at it. 

4. Be frank about conditions, needs, 
aims and ambitions to both the gov- 
erning board and the public. 

5. Create local pride by transmitting 
to others an enthusiastic desire to 
develop the best library of its size. 

6. Organize citizens advisory committees, 
win the personal interest of the news- 
papers, enlist the active support of 
the school children and numeous 
other groups to help bring the library 
collection to the standard naturally 
expected of the community. 

7. Organize a citywide appeal for books 
at intervals of four or five years. 

8. Reiterate frequently the A.L.A.’s def- 
inition of an adequate library in- 
come—the most helpful single state- 
ment ever issued from that body. 

9. Prepare careful preliminary budgets, 
giving concise reasons in black and 
white for each increase needed. 

10. Expect to make some cuts—be pre- 
pared for it but base all requests on 
actual needs and hard facts. 

11. Wait not for help from another— 
keep determinedly after decisions and 
results. 

12. Then spend every cent possible in 
the budget by the end of the year— 
otherwise the saving becomes a handi- 
cap and automatically argues a re- 
duction in the following budget. 


By Grace D. Rose, LIBRARIAN, PUBLIC 
Lisprary, Des Moines, Iowa 


The manner in which we secured the in- 
crease was very direct and simple. The 
people of the city appreciated the war work 
of the public library and also the fact that 
the library had not asked for an increased 
appropriation during the war years when city 
expenses soared in all other departments. 
These two facts and a comparison of the 
Des Moines income and circulation with other 
cities of its size and also with other cities 
in the state of Iowa were used as a basis 
for newspaper articles and editorials. A joint 
session was then held by the Library Board 
and the City Council when the figures were 
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all carefully canvassed and every member 
expressed himself in favor of a 100 per cent 
increase in the library appropriation, which 
was granted without the slightest opposition 
at the time of the next tax levy. This oc- 
curred in the summer of 1920 and the slight 
growth of income since that time has been 
due to increased city valuation as the rate of 
the library tax remains the same. 


By Hitter C. WELLMAN, LIBRARIAN, 
City Liprary ASSOCIATION, SPRING- 
FIELD, MAss. 

In Massachusetts the Library Board asks 
each year that a specified sum be appropri- 
ated. Important factors for favorable action 


are that the library ask for only a reasonable 
amount, submit figures showing in detail its 
past expenditures and the purposes of the 
appropriation asked for, explain clearly the 
object and need of every considerable in- 
crease requested, and maintain confidence by 
never padding its estimates. Further, it 
should be conducted in a business-like and 
economical manner, and should make the ap- 
propriating body realize this fact. But the 
most important consideration is that the li- 
brary shall render service which will appeal 
to the public as justifying the expenditure— 
a feeling which is sure to be reflected in 
the appropriating body. 

(Other articles will appear in the June issue.) 


DISCUSSION CONTESTS VERSUS THE FORMAL DEBATE 


Professor Baird’s 
forth some interesti 
with debating at the 


article on Debating in the February issue of the Bulletin has brought 
comment. Professor E. D. Shurter, well-known for his connection 
niversity of Texas and now Director of the School of Citizenship, 


Southern Methodist University, presents a plan which he outlined for the Citizenship Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association which he believes “has so many advantages over 


the formal debate that eventual 
colleges.” The details of the p 


Contest 1n Civic DISCUSSION 

This contest, consisting of a symposium on 
the Constitution of the United States, is 
adaptable for use in high schools, colleges, 
night schools and also for clubs or civic or- 
ganizations that are interested in debates and 
public discussion. Any school or club unit 
that plans to hold such a contest should at 
once register with the Citizenship Committee 
of the American Bar Association, 1412 Mag- 
nolia Building, Dallas, Texas. As stated in the 
Foreword, the plan is to develop this contest 
in Civic Discussion into a national contest 
for high schools, in case sufficient interest is 
manifested in the same during the current 
academic year. Teachers of Civics, Govern- 
ment, Oral English and Public Speaking are 
urged to use the prescribed topics for study 
and discussion in regular class exercises. It 
will be noted that this particular contest in- 
volves a thorough study of various phases of 
our Constitution, and the more thorough the 
preparation, the better will the purpose of the 
contest be subserved. 

The subjects for study and public discussion 
are as follows: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
1. The Inspiration and Setting of the Con- 
stitution: Such as the Magna Charta, the Eng- 


it will be adopted quite generally by high schools and 
are here presented: 


lish Bill of Rights, the Mayflower Compact, 
the Declaration of Independence, Articles of 
Confederation, etc. 

2. The Nature of the Government Estab- 
lished by the Constitution. 

3. Analysis of the first two Paragraphs of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution. 

4. What the Bill of Rights in the Consti- 
tution Has Meant to the American People and 
What It Means Today. 

5. What the Rights of Freedom of Re- 
ligion, of Speech and of the Press in the Con- 
stitution Mean to Me. 

6. What the Right of Private Property in 
the Constitution Means to Me. 

7. Watchwords of the Constitution: A 
Government of Laws and Not of Men: Lib- 
erty Under the Law: Equal Opportunity to 
All Citizens. 

8. Present Dangers to the Free Institutions 
Established by the Constitution. (For exam- 
ple: Communism, Organized Minorities, Too 
Much Government with Resulting Burden- 
some Taxation, Federal Usurpation of Powers 
Belonging to the States, the Inactivity of the 
Average Citizen in Governmental Affairs— 
the speaker being free to substitute other 
topics.) 

The final public contest is to be held, when- 
ever possible, on or near some national holiday, 























such as Lincoln’s or Washington’s Birthday or 
Patriots Day. Not more than eight speakers 
are to be selected for the final contest. Each 
speaker will draw one of the eight foregoing 
subjects by lot and must confine his or her 
discussion primarily to such subject. The 
drawing for subjects in the case of high school 
students should be 24 hours preceding the 
time fixed for the final contest. In case of 
college students and more mature speakers 
this time can be reduced as may. be desired. 
In all cases those in charge of the contest 
may fix the time for assignment of subjects 
to meet the local requirements. Each speaker 
will have a total of ten minutes for discus- 
sion of his subject—six minutes for the open- 
ing and four minutes for rejoinder. Any 
speaker may take issue with another speaker 
either in his opening or rejoinder speech, and 
each speaker in his rejoinder may re-enforce 
his opening speech, and must also defend his 
line of exposition or argument against any at- 
tacks that are made upon it by other speakers. 

The judges, either three or five in num- 
ber (unless it is arranged to have a larger 
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group, even the whole audience, act as judges), 
should bear in mind that while the opening 
speech will doubtless be pretty well outlined, 
the speech in rejoinder is supposed to be 
largely extemporaneous and that the contest 
is, among other things, a test of a speaker’s 


ability to think on his feet. The judges are 
to rank the speakers from the standpoint of 
general effectiveness, subject matter and de- 
livery both considered, but in case of doubt 
matter shall be stressed relatively 
more than delivery, and the rejoinder more 
The soundness of the 
speaker’s reasoning and the respect for Ameri- 
can institutions which his: presentation incites 
are to be considered as important factors in 
ranking the speakers. The judges should also 
bear in mind that certain subjects may better 
lend themselves to appeal than others, so the 
test will be, Which speaker has best handled 
his particular subject? A speaker may refer 
to notes, but reference to notes to such ex- 
tent as to detract from a direct grapple with 
the audience, should be considered by the 
judges in reaching the final estimate. 


subj ect 


than the opening speech. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A preliminary draft of the prospectus of 
the Library School at Paris has just been 
sent to us by Miss Mary Parsons, Resident 
Director. Two courses are announced: an 
abridged course of six weeks to be given dur- 
ing the summer, and a more complete course 
of thirty-four weeks, to take place from 
October to May. The summer course will 
occupy 150 hours during the day for those 
regularly enrolled and will be repeated in the 
evening (42 hours) for those who are em- 
ployed during the day. It will cover the usual 
subjects: administration of the library, se- 
lection, purchase, cataloging and care of books, 
reference work with children and schools. 
Other special subjects will be added to the 
winter course. There will also be some prac- 
tice work and visits will be made to libraries, 
printers, binderies and publishing houses. M. 
Ernest Coyecque, now Inspector des Bib- 
liothéques de la Ville de Paris et du De- 
partement de la Seine, will become Consul- 
ting Director of the School in October. 


A bill has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives to authorize a reduction 





of postage on books in circulation to or from 
certain public libraries. The reduction will 
practically amount to from twelve to four 
cents for the round trip within the limits 
of the county or district library systems, from 
sixteen to eight cents within the third zone, 
and four cents less each way on packages of 
books weighing more than a pound. The 
bill is sponsored by Mr. Alfred Spencer 
and has the support of President Jen- 
nings and J. I. Wyer for the A. L. A., Sam- 
uel Gompers for the A. F. L., National Mas- 
ter Taber for the National Grange, Miss Mary 
L. Titcomb for the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Joy E. Morgan for the N. E. A. 
Aside from the great saving that this bill 
will bring to the county libraries and their 
patrons, it will operate to take up the slack 
in the whole rural mail delivery, the 44,000 
rural delivery lines and the 37,000 fourth 
class postoffices, now piling up a deficit be- 
cause of the lack of local business. Libra- 
rians are urged to support this measure by 
writing to their Senators and Congressmen to 
vote for it. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The cataloging staff of The H. W. Wilson 
Company has been increased during the past 
year from about forty-five to more than sixty. 
This increase has been due in part to the 
organizing of a new staff for the National 
Union List of Serials and a staff for the 
active prosecution of the Standard Catalog 
Series as well as the increase in size of the 
Industrial Arts Index and the International 
Index. The Company will from time to time 
have vacancies for assistant catalogers and 
will be glad to have applications on file. 


The work on the new edition of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog is progressing steadily. It is 
desired that the books included on technical 
and scientific subjects, especially such live sub- 
jects as radio, airplanes, inventions, etc., 
should be thoroughly up to date and at the 
same time include no “dead wood.” In order 
to accomplish this, lists on these subjects have 
been prepared, based on the entries in the 
Children’s Catalog and Supplement and 
brought up to date by the addition of new 
titles. These lists are being checked by spe- 
cialists in the subjects. The final selection 
will then represent the united choice of the 
cooperating children’s librarians and these ex- 
perts; that is, specialists in children’s books, 
and specialists in the subjects under consi- 
deration. 


Work is progressing steadily on the cata- 
log of 3000 books for high schools, an ac- 
count of which has already been given in the 
Bulletin. A brief circular about the Catalog 
has been printed, and will be sent to anyone 
interested on request. 

Copies of this circular were sent to the 
heads of all state education departments, and 
to state supervisors of high schools, with a 
request for the names of teachers or specialists 
in the various subjects, who could aid in 
choosing the books best fitted to high school 
use. Many responded, and we now have a 
long and valuable file of names, to whom 
tentative lists will be sent for criticism as 
fast as they are ready. 

After criticism by specialists, the lists will 
be sent to a group of about fifteen expe- 
rienced high school librarians, in different 
parts of the country, to be checked from their 


experience in using the books with pupils. 
In the case of general classes, such as fic- 
tion and biography, the preliminary checking 
by specialists will be omitted; and lists on 
these two classes are now being checked by 
librarians. 

The editor of the Catalog, Zaidee Brown, 
will be glad to have suggestions from teachers 
or librarians as to good titles to include, es- 
pecially among recent books. Such a sug- 
gestion may be sent informally on a postal 
that takes but a few moments to write, and 
personal testimony as to the value of a book, 
based on its use with pupils, will be most 
helpful. 


The Forest Press has just issued a pam- 
phlet containing an expansion of 658, 651 and 
331 of the Dewey Decimal Classification, cov- 
ering the subjects of Business methods, Of- 
fice economy, and Labor and laborers, etc. 
Copies of this are now on sale by The Wilson 


Company. See further particulars on page 
230. 
The third edition of Martha Wilson’s 


“School Library Management” has just been 
reprinted, with a few changes and additions. 
The new volume is bound in cloth, instead 
of papeft as before, and sells for $1.25. 


Is a volume needed in the Handbook Series 
on the question of Birth Control, treated par- 
ticularly in its economic aspects? Also, is 
there need for a new handbook on the ques- 
tion of Conservation of Natural Resources, 
particularly of water-power and super-power? 
Will librarians please let us know on the 
question sheet attached to the order blank 
enclosed with this number of the Bulletin. 


On page 240 of this issue will be found 
a supplement to the complete catalog of the 
Wilson “publications which appeared in the 
March number of the Bulletin. This sup- 
plement, cumulated to date of issue, will ap- 
pear in each number of the Bulletin until a 
complete new catalog is issued, which will 
be about once a year. Out of print books 
will be noted also. 
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MEMORIAL DAY IN POETRY 


Poems Chosen by a Committee of the Carnegie Library School Association. 


47 poems, 60c. 


As the observance of Memorial Day was inaugurated to commemorate 
the dead of the Civil War, this collection naturally includes poems reminis- 
cent of these four eventful years, as well as others of similar character. Some 
of these depict the cruelty of war as it has been experienced by soldier poets. 
The poems are easily comprehensible to boys and girls, and are suitable for 
recitation at Memorial Day services. 

This collection of poems is one of the series of which “Christmas in 
Poetry,” lst and 2nd series, and “Thanksgiving Day in Poetry” have already 
been published. As in the other collections, the poems are printed on one 
side of the sheet only, so that they may be cut apart and mounted if desired. 
Libraries can by this method use their holiday resources to their greatest 
capacity. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION FOR BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


By Melvil Dewey. 56 pages, paper, $1. 


This pamphlet contains an 8-page expansion of 658 Business methods, in- 
dustrial management, a 7-page table for 651 Office economy, slightly revised 
from the tentative table published in edition 11 of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, and section 331 Labor and laborers, employers, capital, expanded from 
its previous 2 pages to 9 pages and keeping closely in accord with the Belgian 
expansion of 331. A 16-page consolidated index to 331, 651, and 658 is also 
included. Orders for this pamphlet can be filled direct from the offices of 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO NULLIFY SUPREME 
COURT DECISIONS 


By Dormin J. Ettrude. (Reference Shelf. Vol. II. No. 8) 106p. 90c. 
(Now in the Press) 


Decisions by the Supreme Court of the United States declaring certain 
attempts at social legislation by Congress to be unconstitutional, have been 
the cause of renewed attacks upon judicial power. To meet the situation it 
has been suggested that Congress be given the authority to re-enact laws 
which have been declared unconstitutional without being forced to use the 
cumbersome process of constitutional amendment. Articles by leading au- 
thorities have been selected and reprinted in this number of The Reference 
Shelf to cover the various arguments on both sides of the question, and there 
are also briefs and a selected bibliography. 





